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THE RUINS OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 



PART II. 



A THEORY OF CANNIBALISM. 



This question may have nothing to do with Mexico from an 
archaeological point of view ; but in its ethnographical bearings it 
is highly important. 

Ko one has ever raised the question, What is the origin of can- 
nibalism, or why did a civilized people like the Aztecs observe so 
barbarous a custom ? I believe I can answer this question, and from 
its solution deduce consequences of very high importance. 

However savage they may be, men do not eat one another un- 
less they are compelled by absolute necessity — starvation or race- 
preservation. 

In our day we see shipwrecked mariners drawing lots to decide 
who shall be eaten, or devouring the one that is weakest. 

Cannibalism has never been observed among tribes, however 
savage or ruthless, which occupy hunting-grounds wide enough to 
meet their wants, any more than among pastoral or agricultural 
tribes possessing grain or cattle. Thus the red-skins of North Amer- 
ica were not cannibals. They used to scalp and torture their cap- 
tives, but did not eat them; and, if the phenomenon is observed 
among civilized nations, it is exceptional, as in the Chinese famine, 
or as in cities reduced to extremity by a protracted siege. Then, as 
at Jerusalem, at Paris, and other places, we see mothers devouring 
their own children. This observation gives us the explanation of 
this abominable custom. 

In short, cannibalism had its rise among tribes having no cattle, 
no hunting-grounds, and having for their maintenance only vege- 
table food, or an insufficiency of other food. 

You find cannibalism in America at the time of the conquest 
vol. cxxxi. — no. 287. 21 
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among the Caribs ; in the islands of the Pacific, where the natives 
had for their only sustenance cocoanuts and fish ; and in Australia, 
where the soil was so poor that not only was man a cannibal, but 
he was furthermore constrained to limit the population. 

But no tribe, however savage, having at hand, whatever the 
trouble might be of securing the prey, bears, reindeer, horses, or 
oxen, is ever cannibalistic ; while, as we have said, the natives of 
the Pacific islands, not following the chase, and having no cattle, 
used to make war on their neighbors with the view of taking pris- 
oners and eating their flesh. This they did at first from necessity ; 
afterward the custom was consecrated by religious tradition. 

Now, the natives of South and Central America and of Mexico, 
in the high state of civilization in which they were found at the 
time of the conquest, were cannibals, though the time had gone by 
when necessity compelled them to be such. They had become farm- 
ers ; they cultivated several species of grain, and they derived from 
the chase and from various domesticated animals food sufficient to 
support life. Besides, as historians tell us, they were extremely 
gentle in their manners. Why, then, were they cannibals ? The 
reason is, though tliey would not themselves account for it in that 
way, that they were complying with a religious tradition. 

The fact is, that they never devoured their captives till after 
they had made an offering of them to their gods ; and, apart from 
the seasons of the religious sacrifices, they never touched human 
flesh. It was not necessity, therefore, that perpetuated this cruel 
custom among them : it was religion. 

But whence came this religious tradition ? Not from the north, 
where the pastoral races of Asia had never practiced it ; it came 
not from China or from Japan, whose agricultural populations had 
never known of it : it came from the islands of the Pacific, and 
this is one of the strongest proofs of the influence of the Malay 
races on the American races. 

The earliest migrations, whether voluntary or not, coming from 
the west to the coasts of South America, must have been made up 
of cannibals, who were such from necessity, like their ancestors. 
Then, becoming civilized, and developing their means of subsistence, 
they were still cannibals by tradition — a tradition which they cher- 
ished, and which they propagated in the most civilized states coming 
after them, as we see in Central America and Mexico at the date of 
the conquest. This custom, practiced as it was in conformity with 
a religious principle, is, taken in connection with many other cir- 
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cumstances, positive proof of a Polynesian influence on American 
civilizations. 

THE INDIAN BACCHUS, TEZCATZONCATX OR IZQUITECATL, CALLED BY 
LE PL0NGE0N CHAC-MOOL. 

In June, 1877, Senor Herrera y Perez published in the " Voz de 
Mexico " newspaper an essay on the subject of Chac-Mool, in which 
he describes this statue, and compares it with another that for a long 
time has been in the National Museum, and which is said to have 
been found in the State of Tlascala. 

Notwithstanding the well-known resemblance existing between 
these two monoliths, Senor Herrera holds that they represent two 
very different personages. In his opinion the statue from Tlascala 
represents a chief of the Olmecs, Cuapintzintli. The Yucatecan 
statue he holds to represent Providence, the goddess of the waters. 

Senor Jesus Sanchez, author of the article we are translating, , 
and which was published in Part VI of the " Annals of the Na- 
tional Museum," does not accept Herrera's argument as conclusive, 
for, if the two statues are identical, how can it be supposed that the 
one represents an Olmec chief and the other a divinity worshiped 
by the Itzaes ? They both represent a nude man lying horizontally 
on his back with legs flexed upward and the soles of his feet resting 
on the ground. Both hold with their hands a round vessel or bowl. 
The figures wear ornaments only on their heads, wrists, and ankles. 
The foot-gear, which Le Plongeon compares to the sandals found on 
mummies in the Canary Islands, is the same in both. Finally — and 
this is a very noteworthy point of resemblance — both statues have 
the head raised to the same height, the one looking to the right, the 
other to the left. In fact, the only difference worthy of remark is 
the absence of ornaments on the breast in the Tlascala statue. 

We are not to suppose that all these circumstances are fortui- 
tous ; and to me the logical conclusion seems to be that the two 
statues represent one symbolic personage. Could the Itzaes have 
held in so high esteem Cuapintzintli, the Olmec chief, as to wish to 
preserve his image ? On the other hand, could the Tlascaltecs have 
known and worshiped Chac-Mool, the king of Chichen-Itza ? Both 
suppositions to me seem inadmissible, and I prefer to feelieve that 
the two monuments were dedicated to one divinity worshiped both 
in Yucatan and Tlascala, as also at Mexico, as we shall see later. 
This supposition is not so very improbable, for from the little in- 
formation afforded us by historians concerning the religion of the 
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Yucatecans we know that their religious system was the same as 
that of the Toltecs. Says Torquemada : " The inhabitants of Yuca- 
tan worshiped the god Quetzalcohuatl, whom they named Kukul- 
can ; and they said that he came from the west ; also that their 
kings were descended from him." Further, the Tlascaltecs wor- 
shiped the same gods as the Mexicans : thus their favorite god 
was Huitzilopochtli, whom they called Camaxtl. Like all the na- 
tions of antiquity, the Mexicans, having no notion of the existence 
of one almighty Creator, multiplied their gods. 

But what especially attracts notice in the statues we are com- 
paring is their horizontal position — a thing which makes them ex- 
ceptional among the many idols in the National Museum. In 
reading the descriptions of the gods constituting the American 
Olympus, as written by Gomara and Torquemada, we find only the 
statue of Quetzalcohuatl represented as assuming this horizontal 
position. " In the city of Tula," writes Torquemada, " he had a 
grand and gorgeous temple, with many steps to reach its top, but 
so narrow that there was hardly room for the foot. His statue was 
very ugly in form, its head very big, and heavily bearded. This 
statue was reclining and not standing, and was covered with a 
veil," etc. The thick, tufted beard characteristic of Quetzalcohuatl 
is seen in neither of the statues we are considering, and conse- 
quently we must look for some other divinity whose description 
and attributes will correspond* 

Gama, in his learned work upon the ancient monuments found 
in the plaza at Mexico when it was graded in 1790, thus describes 
the Mexican god of wine, Tezcatzoncatl : "The idol represented by 
this statue is the god Tezcatzoncatl, which means mirror-locks {che- 
velure des miroirs) ; and he was the first god of wine, or one of the 
two principal gods of wine, hence his surname of Tezcatzoncatl 
Ometochli. His festival was celebrated with that of Izquitecatl. 

" The figure," adds Grama, " seems to be a faithful copy of the 
original worshiped in its proper place in the temple. The head 
appears to be covered as with a convex mirror, or with burnished 
metal of some kind, if we are to judge by the polish of its surface. 
The ornaments of the ears, neck, arms, and legs are different from 
those worn by the other gods. But what especially distinguishes 
him is the basin full of liquor which he holds in his arms, and in the 
bottom of which, as in a mirror, is seen represented the paneled 
roof of the temple." 

In this description Gama has in view an idol which he purposed 
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to present in his work by an engraving. Unfortunately, the work 
contains nothing of the kind, and we have to recur to his text. The 
recumbent position assumed by one of the wine-gods and the ves- 
sel he holds — details which, according to Gama, are characteristic — 
agree entirely with the Yucatan statue, as with that of Tlascala. 

Gama furthermore thought he discovered the phonetic signifi- 
cance of the name Tezcatzoncatl (mirror-locks) in the band encir- 
cling the head of the Tlascaltec statue, a band ornamented with 
several round objects, as also in the many octagonal pieces consti- 
tuting the head-dress of the statue from Yucatan, all of which may 
have represented mirrors. 

At first I thought that, even though this explanation was not 
perfectly satisfactory, still it might not be far from the truth ; but, 
fortunately, I happened to come upon a third monolith, identical 
with the other two in its principal characters, and of a date which, 
in my opinion, is highly important. This ancient monument is 
found in the garden of Mr. Barron, at Tacubaya, having been pur- 
chased by him with other Aztec curiosities.* 

• We are unable to determine the locality where it was found. It 
is said to have come from a village in the neighborhood of the city 
of Mexico. This statue is ninety-seven centimetres (about thirty- 
eight inches) in length, by fifty centimetres (about nineteen and a 
half inches) wide, and sixty-three centimetres (about twenty-four 
and two thirds inches) in height. Like the other two, it represents 
a human figure lying on its back, the legs flexed, and the soles of 
the feet resting on the ground. It holds between its hands a ves- 
sel which rests on its belly, and the eyes are turned toward the 
left, as in the Tlascala statue. It needs not much study to see 
that the same allegorical conception is expressed by these three 
monuments. Apart from the slight differences noticeable in the 
ornamentation, and which may be referred to the influence of time 
or place, or to the fancy of the artist, the main idea is absolutely 
the same in all. It is to be noted that in this statue the hair is 
ornamented with an object of circular shape, which might well 
represent a mirror. If this is so, then here too we should have the 
word Tezcatzoncatl sculptured in phonetic characters, giving us the 
name of the god, " mirror-locks." 

The base of this statue bears figures of frogs, a fish, mollusks, 
and sundry other aquatic things ; besides, there are sculptured 

* Since 1878 it has beon kept in the museum at Madrid. 
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representations of ears of maize. Thus the idol is associated with 
maize and the various products of the lakes, which were always the 
chief food of the Mexicans ; and it carries a vessel which we must 
imagine to be filled with their favorite beverage. Hence we may 
resonably infer that this is the god of harvests, and of food in 
general. We say infer, because we find no description of this idol 
in the historians, and we only know that it had a special cultus in 
one of the seventy-eight chapels or oratories of the great temple at 
Mexico — a statement resting on the authority of three of our princi- 
pal historians. Thus Sahagun writes : " The forty-fifth edifice was 
called Cintenpan. It was a chapel wherein was the statue of the 
god of maize." Torquemada says : " There was another chapel dedi- 
cated to the god Cintentl, called Cintenpan ; he was the god of 
maize and of bread." Finally, Hernandez, in speaking of the tem- 
ple named Inteopan, says that it was round, and that it contained 
the god of bread. 

The Mexicans also invoked Tezcatlipoca, an all-powerful deity, 
entreating him to preserve their lives and remedy their ills. His 
name, according to Torquemada, signifies "polished and shining 
mirror," and they represented his image by means of small mirrors, 
as they did with Huitzilopochtli, for they reckoned both to be the 
gods of providence. 

These sculptures plainly do not represent a goddess. The shape 
of the breast and the absence of skirts are sufficient proof of this ; 
consequently, they can not represent the Mexican Ceres, nor Atla- 
tona, whose name, according to Torquemada, means "she who 
shines in the waters." Unfortunately, the body of the Mexican 
statue in the museum is badly mutilated, and the distinctive fea- 
tures of Tlaloc's physiognomy — a wavy line over the mouth and 
long, sharpened teeth — are not to be seen. 

Seiior Herrera y Perez, in his article, says that on the squares 
which in the Yucatecan statue form the ears is graven the hiero- 
glyph dos cartas. In that case we should have here the name of 
the god of revelers, Omeacatl, according to Sahagun. But the 
description that author gives us of the god does not tally with the 
one we are considering, and a simple inspection of the hieroglyph 
proves that it is not the sign Omeacatl. We are free to confess that 
we can not make out its meaning, and we much doubt that Dr. 
Le Plongeon was able to read in these mystic characters the name, 
style, etc., of the king of the Itzaes, Chac-Mool, as he asserts in 
his letter to Mr. Salisbury. 
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To sum up our remarks upon the statues which have given 
occasion to this essay, we would say that — 

1. The three are absolutely identical in their essential charac- 
ters. 

2. The Yucatan statue can not be a king, as Dr. Le Plongeon 
asserts, for it is not to be supposed that a king of Yucatan should 
have been worshiped as a god at Mexico and at Tlascala. 

The Tlascala statue does not represent the Olmec chief Cuapin- 
tzintli, as Senor Herrera y Perez holds, because the Itzaes, a, people 
much more ancient than the Olmecs, could not have known of him ; 
and we can not suppose that by mere chance two chiefs of those 
nations would have been represented in a manner so extraordinarily 
alike. 

4. The statue from the city of Mexico, in our opinion, removes 
all doubt. It is accompanied by maize-ears, aquatic products of the 
Mexican lakes, and a vessel filled with liquor. From this we con- 
clude that it must represent a god of food, and we hold ourselves 
to be justified in rejecting as absolutely erroneous and baseless the 
name Chac-Mool given by Le Plongeon to the Yucatan statue. 

Such is a summary almost in extenso of Seiior Jesus Sanchez's ar- 
ticle on this important subject. I will send you photographs of the 
three statues, and I will make casts of them also. 

In my opinion, the Yucatan statue is comparatively modern, if 
we are to judge from its appearance. The body of the figure hav- 
ing been first rough hewed, was then rubbed smooth with stones. 
This is patent at the first glance. As for the ornaments on the arms 
and legs, we clearly discern the scratches made by obsidian or some 
other hard stone. The statue, therefore, belongs to a time when 
the Yucatecans, or rather the Mayas, had lost all knowledge of the 
art of tempering copper which their forefathers possessed, and 
when, as at the period of the conquest, they had arms only of ob- 
sidian or other hard stones. 

MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

The Leper o. — At Mexico the monks are gone, and the leper o has 
grown out of the habit of giving them his money ; for all that, he 
does not economize the more : he drinks more pulque, that is all. 

Monastic Orders. — Upon the suppression of the monastic orders 
at Mexico, the confiscation of the property of the clergy and the 
demolition of certain churches and convents, the multitude protest- 
ed, but without violence. The leperos, all covered as they were 
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with medals, rosaries, and scapulars, pulled down the houses of their 
fetiches, while the old women, indignant witnesses of the sacrilege, 
ejaculated their aves without ceasing. The exiles had fulminated 
the major excommunication against whosoever should have act or 
part in the work of demolition, or should tread the streets cut 
through the grounds of the torn-down convents ; but after a week 
or so all fear vanished. Not only did the destroyers go about their 
work without remorse, but they even used the sacred wood- work to 
make their kitchen-fires, and the new streets had their passengers 
like the older ones. 

The Name " Toltec" — It is with the Toltecs as with the Greeks, 
whose descendants we are in an artistic sense, as were also the Ro- 
mans who preceded us. All modern nations would be Greeks were 
we to take account only of certain monuments. If the Toltecs were 
the creators of the monuments of North America, and also, as tra- 
dition asserts, of those of Central America, they must have pos- 
sessed great elasticity of genius to raise structures so diverse both 
in material and in architecture. In Upper Mexico the material used 
is adobe ; in some provinces a mixture of stones and mud ; at Hochi- 
calco and at Teotihuacan a mixture of volcanic stones and mud, 
covered with a layer of cement ; at Mexico it was adobe covered 
with cement or lime, and polished ; at Oaxaca it was stones and 
mortar, with here and there sculptured slabs ; at Palenque it was 
stone and mortar overlaid with cement, and this cement modeled into 
bas-reliefs ; at Palenque, too, there are sculptured stones bearing in- 
scriptions ; in Yucatan there are pyramids and monuments of stone 
and mortar. 

True, it might be said that each nation can only employ the ma- 
terials it has at hand, and that the Toltecs must needs have varied 
their processes according to the differences of locality and the in- 
struments at their command. But is it not more logical to suppose 
that the Toltecs, who were the artistic, the civilizing nation par ex- 
cellence, were imitated by those who came after them, and that con- 
sequently they gave their name to every civilization that resembled 
their own ? In this way many obscure points might be explained. 

A Curious Custom. — I note a curious custom existing among a 
tribe of Indians who inhabit the shores of Lake Chalco, near the 
city of Mexico. This tribe annually perform, as a matter of tra- 
ditional observance, and without knowing the reason why, the fol- 
lowing ceremony : A group of Indians, dressed as men and women 
in the most absurd of French or European costumes, put out into 
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the lake, landing again at a point a short distance away. Then they 
reenter the village amid the hooting of the population, who fall upon 
them, beat them, chase them, and compel them to regmbark. The 
performance, therefore, represents a maritime invasion repulsed. 
But, as there were no warriors among the invaders, I was puzzled, 
for I supposed the ceremony to refer to the war of intervention. 
No one was able to give me any explanation beyond repeating the 
word " Francia, Francia" At last an aged man informed me that 
this masquerade had reference to the Spanish war of 1808, during 
the first empire. 

It is thus that traditions are perpetuated while not even they 
who hand them down know their origin. A certain intelligent man 
to whom I mentioned this observation simply replied, " Do your 
French peasants who sing the mass in Latin know what they are 
saying?" To me the reply seemed profound, and I was silent. 
The world is full of absurdities. 

I have seen, at the house of Senor Alfredo Chavero, a lion's head 
in terra cotta, which is a genuine work of art. It formed a part of a 
vase, and is about forty centimetres (fifteen and two thirds inches) 
in diameter ; it is admirably modeled. This head comes from 
Mitla, and, curiously enough, it has nothing in common with the 
architecture of the buildings nor with the other works of art there 
found. It is sui generis, and appears to have been overlooked by 
all who have hitherto written about the monuments. 

COPPER AMONG THE ANCIENT MEXICANS. 

This is a very interesting subject, and I wish to treat it in con- 
nection with a curiously shaped hatchet I found recently. 

Many authors have asserted that there is no copper in Central 
America, and that the copper in use among the natives before the 
advent of the Spaniards came from Lake Superior. This is certainly 
an error. In Chili, in Colombia, in Guerrero, in Chihuahua, and in 
"New Mexico, there are some very rich copper-mines that have been 
worked since the conquest. Prior to the conquest the Aztecs got 
lead and tin from the Tasco mines, situate to the north of Chilpan- 
cingo ; they used cinnabar as a pigment ; as for copper, that was 
the metal most usually employed in the mechanic arts — for the 
Aztecs it took the place of iron and steel. Their weapons, their 
axes, their chisels, were of copper derived from the Zacatollan Moun- 
tains. On this point we need only refer to the letters of Cortes to 
Charles V, concerning the tribute paid by the subject nations to 
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the Mexican kings before the downfall of the empire. We read 
that Tepecuacuilco and other villages were required to furnish, be- 
sides the tribute of maize, honey, and cotton cloth, one hundred 
copper hatchets ; Quinauhtcopan and other towns, in addition to 
gold and military stores, had to contribute eighty hatchets of cop- 
per and eighty bars of the same metal. This tribute was paid every 
eighty days, and it must not be deemed excessive, seeing that it was 
always paid. It would have been almost impossible to collect it if 
the copper had to be brought from Lake Superior. Here we will 
cite an interesting fact connected with the working of copper-mines 
by the natives ; it is mentioned by Senor Orozco y Berra : 

In September, 1873, while making a reconnaissance of the moun- 
tain del Aquila, in the State of Guerrero, a workman employed on 
the vein of copper existing in that locality saw his crowbar suddenly 
disappear. On inquiring into the cause of this accident, there was 
found an excavation 3*50 metres (about eleven and a half feet) long, 
1*50 metre (about five feet) deep, and a little over one metre (about 
three and a quarter feet) wide. At the bottom was found a rich 
vein of copper from four to ten centimetres (one and a half to 
four inches) thick. Felipe Larrainzas, civil engineer, closely ex- 
amined the cavity, and soon ascertained that there was no sign 
of iron or of powder, but that the walls and the floor presented 
traces of fire. Further, he noticed that the metal, as well as the 
surrounding rock, was broken up and split in sundry places. At 
first no tools were discovered, but, on a careful search amid the 
d&bris, there were found one hundred and forty-two masses of 
stone of various sizes shaped like hammers and wedges, the ends 
of which were worn and broken off. These stones did not belong 
to any of the rocks constituting the mountain. There was no longer 
room for doubt that this vein of copper had been worked by the 
native races in earlier times. 

The process of extraction was apparent : the rock was heated, 
and then allowed to cool slowly, or perhaps it was sprinkled with 
water to hasten the operation. The metal and its gauges were thus 
split, presenting interstices into which the wedges were driven, and 
masses of metal of greater or less size were broken off. 

Further, the Aztecs had discovered a means of tempering cop- 
per, and of giving to it a considerable degree of hardness, by alloy- 
ing it with tin. That hatchets of copper were in plenty among 
them admits of no question, for Bernal Diaz tells us, in the narra- 
tive of his first expedition to Tabasco, that the Spaniards bartered 
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glass-ware for a quantity of hatchets of copper, which at first they 
supposed to be gold. Copper abounded, in Venezuela, and we still 
find there in great numbers trinkets of copper mixed with gold, or 
of pure copper, representing crocodiles, lizards, frogs, and the like. 

As for their agricultural implements, the Mexicans, according 
to Clavigero, used the coatl, a copper instrument with a wooden 
handle, resembling the iron implement now in use among the In- 
dians. In cutting down trees they employed copper axes like our 
own, except that, instead of having a socket for the haft, the latter 
was split, and the head of the axe secured in the cleft. I have my- 
self seen some very large, handsome specimens which bore a resem- 
blance to American axes. The little hatchets I found at Mitla 
were slender, shaped like a tau, and were not over eight or ten 
centimetres (three or four inches) in length. The particular hatchet 
which has given occasion to the present article appears to be a piece 
of native copper wrought and fashioned with a stone hammer. 

Dupaix, in his description of the ruins of Mitla, mentions hatch- 
ets of the same kind which I found afterward, but he holds that 
they w T ere coins, not tools. Their thinness lends probably to this 
supposition, and what makes it still more probable is the fact that 
an Indian, Pascual Baltolano, living in the town of Zochoxocotlan, 
found at the distance of a mile to the south of Oaxaca, while plow- 
ing his field, an earthen pot containing two hundred and seventy- 
six of these instruments, all very much alike in size and thickness. 
Their form is seen in the accompanying figure. 

Were these objects the coins mentioned by Torquemada when he 
writes that " in other places there were found certain copper coins 
shaped like a tau, three or four finger breadths wide " ? 

The Aztecs also made bronze chisels, concerning which I 
I find a very interesting article by Senor Mendoza, the 
learned director of the National Museum at Mexico. He 
describes certain specimens of bronze chisels belonging to 
the collection in the museum. One of these is represented below. 
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When freed from the coating of oxide the bronze presents the fol- 
lowing characters : In color it resembles gold ; its density is equal 
to 8*875 ; it is malleable, but, unlike pure copper, it is hard, and 
breaks under strong traction or tortion. The fracture presents a 
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fine granulation like that of steel ; in hardness it is inferior to iron, 
but nevertheless it is sufficiently hard to serve the purpose for which 
it was intended. One of these chisels, on analysis, was found to 
consist of copper 97*87 per cent., tin 2*13 per cent., with infinitesi- 
mal quantities of gold and zinc. Humboldt, writing of some an- 
cient chisels from Peru, says that they consisted of ninety-four per 
cent, copper and six of tin, and that their specific gravity was 8*815. 
Other chisels of Mexican origin, analyzed by Senor Fernando Rami- 
rez, were found to contain of copper ninety and of tin ten per cent. 
The American races had therefore reached the transition period be- 
tween the age of polished stone and the bronze age. With such 
instruments as those just mentioned, the Indians felled the trees of 
their forests, and shaped them into great beams for use in the con- 
struction of their temples and palaces ; it was with these well-forged 
bronze chisels that they carved in the hardest rocks the effigies of 
their gods and of their kings. 

A CRITIQUE OF THE HISTORIANS OP MEXICO. 

I have now before me three views of the ancient city of Mexico, 
but they might be supposed to represent three distinct cities, so 
widely do they differ from one another. A like discrepancy is found 
to exist between the accounts given of the same events by different 
historians of Mexico. Even the most truthful of them have a weak- 
ness for hyperbole and amplification. Thus Clavigero, my favorite 
author, in describing the ruins of Mitla, tells us that the columns of 
the grand hall were monoliths sixty feet in height, whereas they are 
only twelve feet. I mention this fact because it is one that I can 
demonstrate ; how many other exaggerations like this pass unchal- 
lenged, and are accepted as true ! Hence we must believe only half, 
and scrutinize closely. In this way I have been enabled to correct 
Torquemada where he speaks of the small pyramids on the grand 
avenue, or " road of the dead," at Teotihuacan, as being " agglomer- 
ations of dwellings " — human hives. I ascended one of these pyra- 
mids, and found on the summit a plateau still coated with cement 
without a single break, but no sign of habitation. Then there were 
stairways all around the pyramid, leaving no room anywhere for 
dwellings. The only reasonable supposition would appear to be, 
that each of these minor pyramids had on its summit an idol. The 
whole line of the grand avenue was flanked by these monuments, 
and the two great pyramids were surrounded by them. 
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THE HABIT OF BURYING VALUABLES IN THE GROUND. 

This habit or instinct of burying treasure differs essentially from 
the habit or instinct of hoarding. The miser, in some sort, enjoys 
his treasure ; he can see it, count it, handle it ; but treasure buried 
in the ground profits neither the one who buries it nor any one else. 
Evidences of this instinct are found at Mexico ; we formerly ob- 
served similar evidences in the valley of Oaxaca, where over four 
hundred million dollars is supposed to be buried. 

Here is capital withdrawn from circulation, and of no profit even 
to the one who buries it. The Indian derives no enjoyment what- 
ever from it — does not count, or see, or handle it ; his only comfort 
is that it is his, and that it is there. Whence does he derive an in- 
stinct so opposed to our modern habits ? In the time of persecution 
succeeding the conquest, the natives were naturally mistrustful, 
and it is to this cause that we must refer their present habit of 
burying their valuables. The Indian in those times buried his 
treasures in order to appear poor ; the Indian of to-day acts in con- 
formity to hereditary instincts ; he hides his property away without 
clearly understanding why. Do we not find these same instincts 
among all conquered or persecuted races ? 

In China the peasant buries his wealth in the ground ; and it is 
only in the cities and in foreign countries that the intelligent and 
the educated Chinaman turns his capital to account. In Cochin- 
China the people can be induced to pay the taxes only by the ap- 
plication of the rod, and generally the taxes are paid in kind. In 
France, too, under the kings, the peasant buried his money, and 
this habit, transformed into an hereditary instinct, still subsists in 
our time. It is only of late that, influenced by example and guided 
by education, he has entered the current of modern life, and has 
seen the advantage of converting into values a portion of his capital. 

Even among the higher classes in France, the individual still 
loves to hoard during his life, and it is only on his death-bed that 
the rich and charitable man divests himself of his wealth, or of a 
part of it, in favor of philanthropic institutions. This is a remain- 
der of the same instinct. 

We must go to the United States if we would find a young na- 
tion that has broken with the past. There only do you find people 
who not alone do not hoard, but who in life give large sums to 
public institutions ; and the Peabodys, Astors, Coopers, et al.> are 
known all over the world, though elsewhere they have no imitators. 
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In the Indian, the instinct of hoarding is carried to the degree 
of fanaticism. I have myself observed at Oaxaca cases where men, 
who to-day would receive hundreds of dollars for ingots of gold or 
for cochineal, would on the morrow have not enough money to 
change a piaster. 

The Indian who finds hidden treasure covers it up again scrupu- 
lously, never laying hand on it ; and the Indian who is taken into 
the secret of buried treasure, by the one who has hidden it, will die 
of hunger, and will resist all importunities, undergo all manner of 
persecution, rather than betray the trust that has been reposed in 
him. 

The following narrative, told to me by M. de Garay, is a good 
illustration of this phase of Indian character : A wealthy Indian, 
living in the neighborhood of Mexico, married his daughter to a 
Frenchman, who made her his wife on speculation, and in the hope 
of succeeding to his father-in-law's estate. The old man was sup- 
posed to be possessed of one hundred thousand dollars. He died 
intestate, like all Indians. After his death, search was made for the 
money, but nothing was found. His little house and his garden- 
plot were the only property left for the heirs. This Indian had one 
close friend who shared all his secrets, and who was as poor as the 
other was rich. Every means was tried to induce him to tell where 
the money was hid ; they even offered to give him one fourth, one 
half of the treasure, but in vain. Later, they made him drunk, and 
a drunken Indian is very talkative. His tongue was loosed, and the 
heir, sure of the success of his ruse, carefully noted every word ; 
but at the critical moment, when he seemed to be on the point of 
giving up the secret, the man suddenly stopped. Then, with a look 
of terror as though the ghost of the deceased had confronted him, 
he arose, and ran from the place as if the furies were pursuing him. 

tiger's head, in the possession op senor chavero. 

I have taken a mold of a tiger's head found at Mitla. It is 
fifty centimetres wide by forty centimetres high. It is in the style 
of classic ornamentation, and would pass for a European work of 
art. Indeed, it is in the very highest degree artistic, and it leaves 
the observer in a quandary. If this head was modeled by an In- 
dian, then there existed in ancient Mexico, an art that was un tram- 
meled and that was totally distinct from the hieratic art — of which 
latter we perhaps are acquainted only with the most inferior ex- 
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pressions. I will photograph this tiger's head, as also an admi- 
rable head of a man from Yucatan. This latter head, though dam- 
aged, would bear comparison for finish and modeling with the works 
of the ancient Greeks. One is amazed on finding such elevated types 
of artistic expression alongside of grotesque figures such as meet us 
everywhere. 

THE STONE YOKE FOR HOLDING DOWN THE VICTIM IN THE HU- 
MAN SACRIFICES. 





Fig. 1. Vi .. 2. 



Fig. 8. 



Many of the descriptions which have been written of the human 
sacrifices practiced by the Aztecs are illustrated with a figure of 
the stone upon which the victim was laid. We are told that he was 
held down by five priests, of whom two held his legs, two his arms, 
and one his head or his neck. This last, according to the historians, 
laid a yoke of stone upon the victim's neck, and then the high priest 
thrust a large stone knife into his breast, plucked out the heart, and 
with it rubbed the image of the god. The only collar or yoke hith- 
erto known is that represented by Fig. 1 above, and of this there 
are several fine specimens in the National Museum. 

Now, we are told that the Stone of Sacrifice was two metres 
(about six and a half feet) in length, by about one metre (about 
three and a quarter feet) wide, and that its upper surface was 
arched, so that the breast of the wretch, as he lay there upon his 
back ready to be sacrificed, would project considerably, thus making 
it easy for the high priest to lay it open with the knife and pluck 
out the heart. 

If the stone was two metres long, the yoke No. 1 could not be 
of any service, inasmuch as the victim's body did not extend over 
the whole length of the stone, and consequently the arch of the 
yoke would not come down upon his neck. But suppose his head 
to have reached beyond the end of the stone : in that case the 
weight of the yoke would have held the victim, but it would have 
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strangled him. It is plain, therefore, that the instrument No. 1 
served some other purpose. 

I have just had the good fortune to find another instrument 
hitherto unknown, which can be nothing else but the yoke men- 
tioned by the historians : it is represented in Fig. 2. Its length is 
nearly equal to the width of the Stone of Sacrifice, and its under 
surface is concave, answering to the arched top of the sacrificial 
stone. Further, in the middle it has a depression sufficiently deep 
to fit the neck of a man, so that the fifth priest, whose function it 
was to hold the head, needed but to apply this yoke, and then it 
was impossible for the victim to stir. In Fig. 3 is seen the Stone of 
Sacrifice with the victim laid thereon, and the yoke applied to his 
neck. 

This is a discovery of no little importance, but it is with this 
yoke as with many other things connected with the history of 
Mexico : the descriptions of it which have come down to us differ 
from one another materially. Clavigero, the most trustworthy and 
the most judicious of Mexican historians, in the representation he 
gives of a human sacrifice, has the neck of the victim secured simply 
by a cord. 

I was very desirous of purchasing this yoke, which is probably 
the only specimen of its kind in existence, and which is, therefore, 
of great value, though only half of it remains ; but it belongs to a 
collection for which twenty-five hundred dollars is asked, and the 
owner will not sell the yoke alone. 

CONTRADICTIONS OF THE HISTORIANS AND OF MODERN AUTHORS. 

I have already remarked upon the contradictions existing between 
the historians, the earlier as well as the later — the more you read 
the more unsettled does every point become. I had always sup- 
posed that in the codices known as the Mendoza, Dresden, Vatican, 
Cumarraga, Borgia, and Telleriano, supplemented by certain learned 
disquisitions on the picture-writing of the Mexicans, was to be 
found fully and clearly deciphered the history of the Aztec na- 
tions. In this I was very much mistaken, for even with respect to 
the monuments that seem to be most easily explainable, and that 
are best known, there exists a wide diversity of opinions. Take, 
for example, the Mexican Calendar, first interpreted by Gama : 
Valentini dissents from Gama's explanation of it ; the learned 
Alfredo Chavero, who discusses the subject in extenso, differs from 
both ; while a recent author, whose work will appear shortly, pro- 
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poses an explanation that agrees with none of the preceding. Each 
of these theories contradicts all the others. 

Some of these writers comment with deserved severity upon 
the mad theories of the Abbe" de Bourbourg, who finds in one of the 
codices evidence that the current geological theory was originated 
by the Mayas 100,000 years ago. Others hardly deign to notice 
the childish fancies of Le Plongeon, who finds that the electric tel- 
egraph was in use among the Mayas ; but at the same time these 
critics themselves will claim for the Aztecs the credit of having 
discovered the physical constitution of the sun, and of having ob- 
served the transit of Venus. 

If of one student of American antiquities you ask what is his 
opinion about the crosses found everywhere in Mexico, you will be 
told that they are Buddhistic. A second will affirm them to be 
Christian. If you ask a third, his answer will be, " Quito sabe ? " 
I have made some progress, you see. 

Here is another illustration of the uncertainty which surrounds 
every point of Mexican history : Concerning the name of the fifth 
and the ninth Emperor of Mexico, Montezuma, a name that ought 
to have been familiar to all, and to have had a fixed orthography, 
I find from an article by Senor Orozco y Berra that, of twenty- 
three of the most learned authors and historians, only two agree in 
spelling it Motecuhzoma, three write Montezuma, the remaining 
eighteen write this familiar name in eighteen different fashions ! 

HIERATIC ART AND PROFANE ART. 

I have already alluded to this subject, but I return to it, because 
it concerns a very important question. 

Evidently these two schools existed side by side, but we must 
mark the distinction between them. All the products of the hieratic 
school are not only hideous but extremely rude and grotesque : 
they show what sort of an influence religions sometimes exercise 
upon the human mind. Similar effects of religious ideas are ob- 
servable among other nations. But the profane art of the Mexi- 
cans, with its unceasing efforts toward improvement, produced 
some very noteworthy results, and it is by these, and not by the 
figures of their gods and priests, that we are to judge of the culture 
of this ancient people. I have seen some very fine specimens of 
sculpture, though unfortunately these are very few in number. 
Religion possessed itself of the whole being of this people, and it 
appears as though a work of art could be produced only by stealth. 
vol. cxxxl — no. 287. 22 
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EXPEDITION TO AMECAMECA AND POPOCATEPETL. 

I pass over the incidents of the trip by rail to Amecameca. 
Nearly twenty-five years have elapsed since the time when I first 
dug out of the sand at the foot of Popocatepetl sundry vases and 
trinkets. At that day American or Mexican archaeology was so 
little in vogue, so neglected by all, that I myself attached no im- 
portance to a discovery which to-day brings me back to the same 
locality. But the Indians who saw me carrying away the vases may 
in their turn have taken to rummaging over the ground and rifled 
my treasure. Perhaps to-day my cemetery is changed beyond the 
possibility of recognition, or even obliterated. To-morrow or the 
day after I shall know whether my anticipations are to be realized 
or disappointed. 

Leaving Amecameca at 7 a. m., on July 5th, we came to the rancho 
of Tlamacas at eleven. We have five men to make the excavations. 
As I feared, the Indians have been digging here, and have taken 
away a great number of broken vases, all traces of which have dis- 
appeared. 

The rancho of Tlamacas is at an elevation of 12,596 feet, and 
the nights here are very cold. We rose at iive o'clock ; the cone 
of Popocatepetl was like a mass of gold in the horizontal rays 
of the sun, and we surveyed in all its details the valley of Puebla. 
Malinche, Orizaba, and the long sierra that bounds the horizon on 
the east, all go to form a panorama of vast extent and of won- 
drous beauty. After breakfast we set out for my plundered ceme- 
tery. I will sink shafts and run trenches to determine whether 
anything has been left besides heaps of dirt and fragments of pot- 
tery. Even though we find nothing more, these fragments are of 
interest as attesting the existence of an Indian burying-place, 12,800 
feet above sea-level, more than 425 feet above the timber-line. 
During the day no perfect specimen of any sort was found to repay 
us for the labor of climbing a steep ascent of over 820 feet in this 
highly rarefied atmosphere. 

On July 8th we found six graves. In the first were the remains 
of a woman or girl, a vase of very odd shape, and two other small 
vases. I saved a portion of the skull ; the remainder of the skele- 
ton is so decayed that it crumbles on being touched. The body 
was buried with the legs and arms doubled up, and the chin rest- 
ing on the knees ; no traces remain either of the hands or the feet. 

The second grave also contained vases, slightly different from 
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those of the first. Of the human remains, the only part that I 
could take away was the arch of the skull. It was of a jelly-like 
consistency, or like a piece of tripe. I have preserved it by coating 
it with a mixture of stearine and tallow. 

The third was a double grave. I have taken the skull of the 
man — supposing the grave to contain the bodies of a man and wife 
— and carefully cleaned and dried it, together with various other 
parts of the skeleton. 

The fourth must have been the grave of a chief, inasmuch as 
there was no trace of a skeleton. It was the custom of these popu- 
lations to burn the bodies of their caciques, and to bury the ashes 
with their arms. In this grave I found a number of objects made 
of chalchihuitl, a hard stone, of green color, and susceptible of a 
high polish. I found also several obsidian arrow-heads, a great num- 
ber of necklace beads made of divers hard stones, also some made 
of terra cotta, and several small idols of earthenware and of hard 
stones of great value. It is a singular circumstance that all or 
nearly all of these jewels or ornaments were broken, probably in 
sign of mourning. Not less remarkable is the fact that these orna- 
ments of serpentine, granite, and porphyry, whether because they 
date from a very high antiquity, or because they have been buried 
in a soil that exerts some special chemical action upon them, are in 
many instances decomposed. 

The fifth and sixth graves contained each one body, together 
with numerous vases of every shape, and two candlesticks. This 
latter discovery is important, if it is true that the Aztecs had no 
other means of artificial light but the ocote* It was impossible to 
save any portion of the skeletons. 

Now, whence came these bodies? Why this cemetery at the 
elevation of four thousand metres — one hundred and fifty metres 
above the timber-line ? At the time of the conquest there was, as 
at present, no village within a distance of four or five leagues of this 
spot. Besides, the Indians stood in mortal dread of the volcano, 
the Popocatepetl (smoking mountain), and when the companions of 
Cortes visited the crater to get sulphur they were followed by a 
number of the Indians, who wondered at their audacity, but who 
themselves halted long before they had come to the limit of the 
snows. When first I discovered this burying-place, I supposed, it to 
have been a refuge where the conquered Indians buried their dead 

* Pieces of resinous wood. 
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safe from profanation by the Spaniards. Later I held the opinion 
that these remains must have belonged to a far more ancient race. 
But the close resemblance between the vases, personal ornaments, 
and other objects found here, and those known to be of Aztec, 
Chichimec, or Totonac origin, negatives the supposition of great 
antiquity. 

Every day we are rewarded by the discovery of objects more 
or less interesting. Of ten graves opened on July 9th, five had pre- 
viously been violated by the Indians ; the other ^\e yielded about 
sixty specimens, some of them very curious, while one is unique 
and of very great value. This is a terra-cotta cup with three feet, 
eighteen centimetres (about seven inches) in diameter, eight centi- 
metres (about three inches) high, and five centimetres (about two 
inches) in depth. This cup is covered within and without with 
very pretty figures, painted in the brightest colors ; white, yellow, 
blue, green, and red are combined in perfect harmony. I found 
another cup, a little smaller, but equally beautiful. Unlike the 
first, this smaller cup was earth-stained and soaked with water. 

I set my two treasures in the sun to dry, and soon, to my great 
mortification, observed that the ornamentation of the one was peel- 
ing off, while the bright colors of the other were fading. I lost no 
time in removing them, and made all haste to photograph the larger 
cup. 

Another object which I have found — an excellent caricature in 
terra cotta of a friar — proves conclusively that this cemetery dates 
only from the troublous times immediately succeeding the conquest. 
This specimen when found was covered with black, sticky clay, 
and was in two pieces. On removing this clay and fitting the two 
pieces together, I found myself in the presence of a friar with his 
cowl, beneath which is seen his hair tonsured in the form of a 
crown ; he -is in the regulation dress of his order — scapulary and 
gown ; in his right hand he holds a cross. 

On July 10th we found upward of one hundred objects of dif- 
ferent kinds, many of them very interesting. Among them was 
another of those painted cups, but, like the other two, its colors 
faded and its enameled relief peeled off on exposure to the light. 
The urns, vases, cups, plates, and other articles in pottery which 
we have discovered in this burying-place, are for the most part 
works of art in the best sense of the term. But the idols, though 
they occur in the same graves, are extremely rude and hideous in 
their ugliness. 
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It is very singular that in none of the graves have we found a 
single lock of hair, though the hair usually resists decay for a long 
time. How are we to account for this ? Was it the custom to cut 
off the hair before the body was committed to the earth ? None of 
the historians — and I have consulted them all concerning the mat- 
ter of interment — has anything to say on this subject. 

DfeiBfi Charnay. 
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